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the home, the school, the workshop, or the public meeting, we are really governed by an indefinite amoimt of common law. More especially is this the case in the factory and the exchange. Men of the same trade cannot meet together without entering into some kind of combination, tending to govern its constituents and to affect the interests of outsiders. Industrial society is, and always has been, more or less honeycombed with cliques and corners and cabals, each with its own ideas of private interest, and its own code of right and wrong. As we shall presently see, trade societies or gilds are among the oldest institutions of which we have any historical information, and they doubtless existed long before their existence came to be recorded.
The relation of the State to labour is a question not so much of the direct restraint of the labourer by the State as of-the manner in which the State can regard the voluntary and unauthorised legislation of the labourers themselves. It may be that the work of the State will consist in * increasing rather than lessening the liberty of the individual workman. In any case, it is impossible to treat of industrial legislation without fully taking into account the rules and restraints under which labour exists. We shall, however, best approach the difficulties of the subject by considering in the first place the modes and degrees in which it is expedient for the State to control labour directly. We shall then have some clue to the question, how far individuals are justified in attempting to control their fellow-workmen. Next there arises the higher question, how far the State ought to control individuals in their attempts at controlling each other. Even when we can clearly perceive